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shrunk from facing with fearless honesty the real
living array of reasons which the most serious Roman
advocates could put forward. With a frankness new
in controversy, he had not been afraid to state them
with a force which few of his opponents could have
put forth. With an eye ever open to that supreme
Judge of all our controversies, who listens to them
on His throne on high, he had with conscientious
fairness admitted what he saw to be good and just on
the side of his adversaries, conceded what in the
confused wrangle of conflicting claims he judged
ought to be conceded. But after all admissions and
all concessions, the comparative strength of his own
case appeared all the more undeniable. He had
stripped it of its weaknesses, its incumbrances, its
falsehoods; and it did not seem the weaker for being
presented in its real aspect and on its real grounds.
People felt that he had gone to the bottom of the
question as no one had yet dared to do. He was yet
staunch In his convictions; and they could feel
secure.

But a change was at hand. In the course of
1839, the little cloud showed itself in the outlook of
the future; the little rift opened, small and hardly
perceptible, which was to widen into an impassable
gulf. Anglicanism started with undoubted confidence
in its own foundations and its own position, as much
against Romanism as against the more recent forms
of religion. In the consciousness of its strength, It
could afford to make admissions and to refrain from